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On a towering height overlooking the valley of 
the Seine, at no great distance from Havre, stood 
the chateau or castle of Montgomerie, from which 
its proprietors, an old family of distinction in 
Normandy, took their surname. At the invasion 
of England by William the Conqueror, 1066, he 
was accompanied by his relative, Roger de Mont- 
gomerie, who, for his services at the battle of 
Hastings, was rewarded by grants of lands, and 
created Earl of Shrewsbury. A descendant of 
this personage, Robert de Montgomerie, settled 
in the west of Scotland about the middle 
of the twelfth century, and there the Scotch 
branch of the Montgomeries received gifts of 
lands, and in time rose to dignity and import- 
ance. Before 1450, the representative of the 
family was created Lord Montgomerie; and in 
1506, the Lord Montgomerie of his day was 
raised to the dignity of Earl of Eglintoun. The 
want of male heirs caused a temporary change 
in the family surname. By the decease of Hugh, 
fifth Earl of Eglintoun, in 1612, the inheritance 
devolved on Sir Alexander Seton, a son of Lady 
Margaret Montgomerie, eldest daughter of Hugh, 
the third earl, who had married Robert Seton, first 
Earl of Wintoun. Sir Alexander, who thus became 
sixth Earl of Eglintoun, and assumed the surname 
of Montgomerie, was one of the notable men in 
his day, who brought into the family the energy and 
proud bearing of the Setons. Not ceasing for a 
moment to lose his loyal attachments, he was, 
like some other distinguished nobles of his time, 
constrained by a sense of duty to uphold the 
principles of civil and religious liberty. As a 
zealous Covenanter, he adhered to the parliament, 
took part in the celebrated Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, and fought under Leven and Fair- 
fax at the battle of Marston Moor. Renowned for 
his valour, he received the popular designation of 
Greysteil, by which he is still known in family 
tradition. Cromwell, as an autocratic outcome of 


the national convulsion, was not relished by Grey- 
steil, who did all in his power to promote the 
restoration of Charles II. 

At this point in our narrative, attention has to 
be called to a work of considerable interest, the 
Memorials of the Montgomeries, by William Fraser, 
in two quarto volumes, printed for private circu- 
lation. Mr Fraser is deeply versed in genealogical 
and peerage lore. By his researches in the charter- 
rooms of grand old mansions, he has done much 
to clear up doubtful points in family history. In 
the course of his explorations among old writs in 
the castle of Eglintoun, he alighted upon a letter 
addressed by John, sixth Earl of Cassillis, to Alex- 
ander, sixth Earl of Eglintoun (Greysteil), which 
at once puts to flight a popular romance, founded 
on ballad literature. What a downcome it would 
have been to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, who 
wrote an elaborate account of the affair, to have 
known on incontestable authority that the versi- 
fied story of ‘Johnnie Faa, the Gypsy Laddie’— 
a thing imbedded in our youthful memory, and 
the air to which it was sung to us by an old aunt, 
still, after a lapse of seventy years, tingling fresh in 
remembrance—is altogether a falsehood, the inven- 
tion of some clever but evil-minded jongleur. For 
the sake of honest literature, the matter cannot be 
passed over. 

Let us first deal with the circumstances em- 
balmed in the popular tradition. The Earl of 
Cassillis, quite as stern a Covenanter as the Earl of 
Eglintoun, married Lady Jane Hamilton, daughter 
of Thomas, first Earl of Haddington—Tam o’ the 
Cowgate, as James VI. called him. The lady was 
unhappy. She had been previously beloved by a 
gallant young knight, Sir John Faa of Dunbar. 
When several years had come and gone, and Lady 
Cassillis had brought her husband three children, 
this passion led to a dreadful catastrophe. Faa, 
seizing the opportunity when the earl was attend- 
ing the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, 
caine disguised as a gypsy, with a band of fol- 
lowers, and, by glamour or magical illusion, 
induced the countess to elope. In the language 


of the ballad— 
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The gypsies cam to the Earl o’ Cassillis’ yett, 
And oh, but they sang sweetly ; 

They sang sae sweet and sae very complete, 
That doun cam our fair lady. 


And she cam tripping doun the stair, 
Wi’ all her maids before her ; 

As sune as they saw her weel-faured face, 
They cuist their glamour o’er her. 


Before the countess and this crew of real or 
assumed gypsies had been long gone, the earl 
returned, pursued them on horseback, overtook 
and captured them at a ford over the river Doon, 
called the Gypsies’ Steps. Johnnie Faa and his 
accomplices were hanged on the ‘ Dule-tree’ oppo- 
site the castle-gate of Cassillis, and the countess 
was thereafter imprisoned during the remainder 
of her life in an old family mansion at Maybole ; 
her occupation, during her life-long imprisonment, 
being the working of tapestry. On a fine projecting 
staircase in the tower, heads were carved repre- 
senting those of the gypsy abductor and his 
band—the earl in the meantime marrying another 
wife. The effigies of the gypsies, still shewn 
on the mansion, are said to be very minute. 
Such is the story of the ballad of Johnnie Faa, 
and so circumstantial is it, that one is inclined to 
wonder how it should have been so ingeniously 
invented. Possibly, the existence of an old baro- 
nial mansion of the Cassillis family in Maybole, 
decorated with some carved heads—a ford in the 
Doon, which, at an unknown period, was called 
the Gypsies’ Steps—a splendid umbrageous plane- 
tree in front of the castle-gate, which, likely enough, 
had been used as a gallows, in the days when herit- 
able jurisdictions gave the power of life and death 
—the circumstance of Faa being the name of a 
gypsy clan—may have assisted in the fabrication 
of the romance. At anyrate, it is untrue that the 
Countess of Cassillis eloped with Johnnie Faa, or 
any one else. It is untrue that the Earl of Cassillis, 
with a band of retainers, went after them. It is 
untrue that he captured and hanged Faa and his 
associates. It is untrue that he repudiated the 
countess, and immured her for life in the family 
mansion at Maybole. And there is no evidence 
that the unfortunate lady worked tapestry during 
her lengthened captivity. In short, the whole 
thing is a downright falsehood ; and in this, as in 
many similar cases of ballad legends, the truth 
of history has been strangely, if not malignantly 
perverted. Relying on documentary evidence, 
Mr Fraser shews that the Earl of Cassillis was 
married to Lady Jane Hamilton in December 
1621 ; that they lived together happily for twenty- 
one years, that is, till her decease in 1642, This 
is proved by the lately discovered letter of the 
Earl of Cassillis, intimating the death of his dear 
spouse, to which Lord Eglintoun answers in terms 
of condolence. It further appears, that a letter 
was addressed by the Earl of Cassillis, shortly 
after the death of his wife, to the Rev. Robert 
Douglas, in which he expresses great respect 


and tenderness for the memory of Lady Jane; 
which is quite inconsistent with the fanciful story 
of her elopement and imprisonment. Moreover, the 
earl was 80 devoted to the memory of Lady Jane, 
that he did not marry his second wife, Margaret 
Hay, until 1644. It was quite impossible that the 
countess could have eloped with Johnnie Faa 
while her husband was attending the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster in 1643, for the best of all 
reasons, that she was in her grave a year before 
the earl attended that notable Assembly. We feel 
satisfaction in quoting Mr Fraser’s remark. ‘ This,’ 
he says, ‘is a good proof of the value of preserving 
papers such as those contained in the present 
work. The fair fame of a lady had been tarnished 
by a romantic story, founded on the misapplica- 
tion of a popular ballad. Her character is now 
cleared by the unerring testimony of contemporary 
writers.’ 

So, down the wind to the limbo of malicious 
fabrications, must now float the versified legend of 
Johnnie Faa, with ail its picturesque particulars. 
How the worshippers of old ballads and mythic 
legends will hate the ransacking of charter- 
rooms ! 


Coming to Alexander, ninth Earl of Eglin- 
toun, who succeeded his grandfather in 1701, 
we approach the dignified heroine of our story. 
His lordship was thrice married. His first wife was 
Lady Margaret Cochrane, a grand-daughter of the 
first Lord Dundonald. By this marriage, he had 
three sons and six daughters, a goodly family to 
begin with. Unfortunately, the sons died young. 
Next, his lordship married Lady Anne Gordon, 
eldest daughter of George, first Earl of Aberdeen, 
of which union there was only one surviving child, 
a daughter, Lady Mary, who grew up a celebrated 
beauty. It was gratifying to his lordship to have 
so fine a family of daughters, but he was anxious 
for a son and heir, whom the Countess Anne, 
from her failing health, did not seem likely to 
confer upon him. At this juncture, the blooming 
Susannah Kennedy, daughter of Sir Archibald 
Kennedy of Culzean, was introduced to the world 
of fashion in Edinburgh, about the time of the 
Union (1707), and attracted considerable attention. 
She was of lofty stature—it is said, six feet high— 
extremely handsome, of elegant carriage, and had 
a face and complexion of bewitching loveliness. 
A young lady of good family with such attractions, 
could not fail to have a vast following of suitors 
among the nobility and gentry. 


‘Among her swains, says the author of the 
Traditions of Edinburgh, ‘was Sir John Clerk of 
Penicuik, a man of learning and talent in days 
when such qualities were not common. As Miss 
Kennedy was fond of music, he sent her a flute 
as a gift; from which it may be surmised that this 
instrument was played by females in that age, 
while as yet the pianoforte was not. When the 
young lady attempted to blow the instrument, 
something was found to interrupt the sound, 
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which turned out to be a copy of verses in her 
praise : 
Harmonious pipe, I languish for thy bliss, 
When pressed to Silvia’s lips with gentle kiss ! 
And when her tender fingers round thee move 
In soft embrace, I listen and approve 
Those melting notes which soothe my soul in love. 
Embalmed with odours from her breath that flow, 
You yield your music when she’s pleased to blow ; 
And thus at once the charming lovely fair 
Delights with sounds, with sweets perfumes the air. 
Go, happy pipe, and ever mindful be 
To court bewitching Silvia for me ; 
Tell all I feel—you cannot tell too much— 
Repeat my love at each soft melting touch—., 
Since I to her my liberty resign, 
Take thou the care to tune her heart to mine. 


‘Unhappily for this accomplished and poetical 
lover, Lord Eglintoun’s sickly wife happened just 
at this time to die, and set his lordship again at 
large among the spinsters of Scotland. Admirers 
of a youthful, impassioned, and sonnet-making 
cast, might have trembled at his approach to the 
shrine of their divinity ; for his lordship was one 
of those titled suitors, who, however old and ugly, 
are never rejected, except in novels and romances.’ 
Perhaps Susannah Kennedy half anticipated that 
she would some day be married to Lord Eglintoun ; 
there being a kind of prophecy in her father’s 
family, that such an event was, from a certain 
omen, likely to take place. While one day walking 
in the garden at Culzean, there alighted upon her 
shoulder a hawk, with his lordship’s name upon 
its bells, which was considered by the domestics to 
be an infallible prognostication of her fate, All 
things considered, Sir John Clerk had little chance 
of being accepted. ‘It appears,’ continues the 
writer of the Traditions, ‘that poor Clerk actually 
made a declaration of his passion for Miss Ken- 
nedy, which her father was taking into considera- 
tion, a short while before the death of Lady Eglin- 
toun. As an old friend and neighbour, Sir Archi- 
bald thought he would consult the earl upon the 
subject, and he accordingly proceeded to do so. 
Short, but decisive was the conference. “Bide a 
wee, Sir Archy,” said his lordship; “my wife’s 
very sickly.” With Sir Archibald, as with Mrs 
Slipslop, the least hint sufficed: the case was 
at once settled against the elegant baronet of Peni- 
cuik. The lovely Susannah accordingly became 
in due time Countess of Eglintoun” The marriage 
took place in June 1709, 

‘Even after this attainment of one of the greatest 
blessings that life has to bestow, the old peer’s 
happiness was like to have been destroyed by 
another untoward circumstance. It was true he 
had the handsomest wife in the kingdom, and she 
brought him as many children as he could desire. 
One after another came no fewer than seven 
daughters. But then his lordship wanted a male 
heir ; and every one knows how poor a consolation 
a train of daughters, however long, proves in such 
a case.” At length, her ladyship brought him a 


son, and two other male children succeeded. The 
Earl of Eglintoun died in 1729, having from first 
to last by his three wives had seventeen children. 
His widow, the Countess Susannah, now about 
forty years of age, is to be supposed to have 
had imposed on her considerable responsibility 
in taking charge of the younger members of the 
family, more particularly as so many of them were 
daughters, requiring not only to be educated, but 
brought out in a becoming manner, Her lady- 
ship, however, was self-possessed, had proper 
notions as to decorum, and was a first-rate 
manager. ‘There was a lofty, yet genial style 
in her demeanour, She had a manner peculiar 
to herself, which inspired respect, and which was 
remembered as the Eglintoun air. 

In 1730, the countess had occasion to visit Bath, 
with two of her daughters, Lady Eleonora and 
Lady Margaret ; the former, on account of a tem- 
porary indisposition, being recommended to drink 
the mineral waters. To travel to and from Bath, 
was at that time greatly more difficult than it is 
now to go round the world; for the roads were 
awful, carriages were apt to be overturned and 
broken, and horses killed. Having reached her 
destination, not without misadventure, the diffi- 
culty was how to get safely home. To give an idea 
of Countess Susannah’s scholarship, which was very 
much like, if not superior to, that of the best edu- 
cated ladies of quality at the period—when little 
attention was paid to spelling—we transcribe a 
letter from her to a friend of the family, Lord 
Milton, dated Bath, November 9, 1730. 

‘My dear lord—I did myself the pleasure of 
writting to you soon after I came to this place, but 
hes never yete heard on word from you; pray 
what’s the matter? Could I convie my self with 
the same ease as this letter, I vow I wou’d come 
and see. I can’t say this place affords great 
pleasure to your humble servant. I have left too 
mannie attractives behind me to be sensible to 
waker influence. Ellie reaps not the benefite 
from the watters I hop’d for; but be the evant 
what will, I have don my dutie, which gives a 
lasting comfort. You tak’d with uncertantie of 
coming to London. I shou’d be overjoy’d you did. 
The roads are so bat across the countrie that I 
darnot accross with an sote of horsess, so that I’m 
oblig’d to goe that way, but I shall stie no longer 
then I kiss the Queen’s hands, I hope to be in 
Scotland befor the end of next month, I beg 
youl send me a bill for 200 lb. upon the banke, 
least my monie shou’d run short, which I take 
all the care I can to prevent; but the surest way 
is to come soon home. If you pleas you may 
direct my letter to Earle Isla, and recommend my 
self as a verie tolirable piece of antiquatie. Pegie’s 
voice is much addmir’d. She hes had a master ever 
since I came here; but I don’t find her 100 

und will goe a great way. Give mannie services 
for me to my dear cusin; and assure the person 
with whom I dranke the possat that the thoughts 
of them is dear to me. If Mr Crawford be turn’d 
out as survior in Irvin, I wish you cou’d poot 
Mr Samuell Boyse in his place. He hes much 
merite.’ 

Lady Eglintoun and her two daughters, by 
taking a circuitous route by way of London, 
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were fortunate in getting home safely. In the 
metropolis for but a short time she shone as 
a star of the first magnitude. Though inherit- 
ing from the rough old cavalier, her father, cer- 
tain Jacobite proclivities, she did not refrain from 
attending the court of George II., where her tall 
and graceful figure created no little admiration. 
A Scottish gentleman writing from London in 
1730, says: ‘Lady Eglintoun has set out for Scot- 
land, much satisfied with the honour and civilities 
shewn her ladyship by the queen and all the royal 
family ; she has _ bat her country more honour 
than any lady I have seen here, both by a genteel 
and prudent behaviour.’ 

The Edinburgh mansion of the Eglintoun family 
was situated in a dingy court on the north side of 
High Street, latterly known as the Stamp-Office 
Close. Though hemmed in on all sides, it was a 
commodious building, with a handsome staircase, 
and an air of aristocratic distinction. Its chief 
drawback, according to modern notions, consisted 
in the narrow and mean entrance from the street, 
which, at the utmost, could admit only a sedan- 
chair with its bearers, Here, however, dwelt the 
Countess of Eglintoun, in a style befitting her 
rank, along with her daughters; and hence did 
they ceremoniously sally through the narrow pass- 
age, each in her sedan, to attend the fashionable 
balls in the Assembly Rooms, situated in the 
recesses of the Old Town—the procession lighted 
by links borne by servants and caddies, Tra- 
dition speaks of the goodly sight it was to see the 
long procession of sedans, containing Lady Eglin- 
toun and her daughters, emerge from the close 
and proceed to the Assembly Rooms, where there 
was sure to be a crowd of admirers congregated 
to behold their lofty and graceful figures step from 
the chair to the pavement. It could not certainly 
fail to be a remarkable sight—eight beautiful 
women, conspicuous for their stature and carriage, 
all dressed in the splendid though formal fashions 
of that period, and inspired with dignity of birth 
and consciousness of beauty. 

It was perhaps reckoned an eccentricity of 
character, in an age when the nobility were not 
signalised by a regard for learning and the fine 
arts, that the Countess Susannah manifested a 
kindly affection for literary talent. Allan Ramsay, 
the Scottish poet—affecting a relationship with 
the Ramsays of Dalhousie, and referring to them as 


Dalhousie of an auld descent, 
My prop, my stoop, my ornament— 


was not slack in discovering the Countess Susannah 
as an encourager of literary effort. As Gay found 
an indulgent patron in Kitty, Duchess of Queens- 
berry, so did Ramsay, in launching the Gentle 
Shepherd, lay that charming pastoral drama at 
the feet of the Countess of Eglintoun. We 
know not, after an interval of a hundred and fifty 
years, how far the dedication—full of extravagant 
praise—helped the author to secure public atten- 
tion. It was probably of no permanent value, for 
the merits of the work would in time have given 
it a high place in literature. If possible, to secure 
success at a time when efforts of this kind were 
doubtful, the drama was prefaced by verses by 
Hamilton of Bangour, laudatory of the Countess 
of Eglintoun, and embodying a just compliment to 
herself and her daughters. The verses have been 
quoted a hundred times; but in honour of 


Susannah, we print them in this humble sketch 
once more : 


In virtues rich, in goodness unconfined, 

Thou shin’st a fair example to thy kind ; 

Sincere, and equal to thy neighbours’ fame, 

How swift to praise, how obstinate to blame! 

Bold in thy presence bashfulness appears, 

And backward merit loses all its fears. 

Supremely blest by Heaven, Heaven’s richest grace 
Confest is thine—an early blooming race ; 


Whose pleasing smiles shall guardian wisdom arm— | 


Divine instruction !—taught of thee to charm, 
What transports shall they to thy soul impart 
(The conscious transports of a parent’s heart), 
When thou behold’st them of each grace possessed, 
And sighing youths imploring to be blest, 

After thy image formed, with charms like thine, 
Or in the visit or the dance to shine ; 

Thrice happy who succeed their mother’s praise, 
The lovely Eglintouns of other days! 


One is pleased to know that Lady Betty, Lady 
Margaret, and the other ‘lovely Eglintouns of 
other days,” made good matches, and were the 
mothers of men more or less distinguished for 
intellectual attainments. Some of the best blood 
in Scotland in the present day can be traced to 
these ladies. Besides watching over her daughters, 
the countess had to care for the education of her 
eldest son, Alexander, who was a mere boy when 
he succeeded as tenth Earl of Eglintoun. He was 
an especial favourite of her ladyship. Putting 
him under the direction of tutors, and living with 
him most of the year at Eglintoun, and more 
lately at the interesting old mansion of Auchans, 
she, in her formal ceremonious way, always ad- 
dressed him, though a boy, as Lord Eglintoun, and 
commanded all the family and domestics to do the 
same. Every day, his lordship, with courtly state, 
led his mother to the dinner-table. The entertain- 


; ments which she gave on special occasions, both 


for the dignity of the guests and the magnificence 
of the service, were seldom or never equalled in 
those days. 

It is sorrowful to turn from this picture of 
maternal complacency to the tragical circum- 
stance which clouded the evening of a bright and 
happy life. Her son, the young Earl Alexander, 
grew up all that a mother could desire—the pride 
and hope of the family, Under the responsibilities 
of his position, he made spirited exertions to im- 
prove the agriculture of the county of Ayr, and to 
diffuse an enterprising system of rural industry. 
At much expense, and with considerate taste, he 
planted trees, and laid out the extensive grounds 
around the fainily seat, so as to make the place 
one of the most beautiful in Scotland. ow 
abruptly was this promising young nobleman to 
be cut off from a scene so enviable! On the 24th 
of October 1769, he left Eglintoun Castle on horse- 
back, his carriage and four servants attending, 
and stopped at Ardrossan parks, where he observed 
a man with a gun in his hand in the act of 

oaching for game. The man was Mungo Camp- 
Pell, an officer of excise, who had been already 
challenged and forgiven for this offence. Some- 
what precipitately, as we think, the earl insisted 
on Campbell giving up his gun, which he refused 
todo. In a ease of this kind, the proper course 
would have been, not to have acted as a constable, 
but to appeal to legal process, In his eagerness, 
however, the earl repeated his demand, at the 
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same time advancing on Campbell, who, = 4 
ping backwards, stumbled on a stone, and fell. In 
rising, as is alleged, he pointed the gun at Lord 
Eglintoun, and fired, and lodged the whole charge 
in the body of his lordship. The wound was 
mortal. He was carried to Eglintoun Castle, 
where he died in about twelve hours afterwards ; 
his decease being universally regretted. Camp- 
bell, a man with good connections, was brought to 
trial for murder at Edinburgh. It was shewn that 
the crime was committed without premeditation, 
and therefore to be viewed leniently ; but, by a 
majority of nine to six, the jury gave a verdict of 
guilty, and Campbell was condemned to be executed. 
The unfortunate man, however, could not brook 
the idea of an ignominious death. On the morn- 
ing after his trial, he hanged himself in his cell. 

At the time of Lord Eglintoun’s death, his mother 
was living at Auchans, which is at some distance, in 
the neighbourhood of Irvine. Being immediately 
sent for, she was stunned with the sudden shock, 
but hurrying off, she was able to reach Eglintoun 
Castle before the young earl expired. The tender- 
ness he displayed towards her and others, is said 
to have been to the last degree noble and affecting. 
Though bearing up with pious resignation, the 
countess never entirely recovered from the loss 
which she and the family generally had sustained. 
Alexander, tenth Earl of Eglintoun, having died 
unmarried, his titles and estates devolved on his 
brother Archibald, who thus became eleventh earl. 

Archibald was married, and had two daughters, 
Dying without a male heir, and his younger brother 
having predeceased him, the titles, and most of 
the estates, were inherited by his cousin, Hugh 
Montgomerie of Coilsfield, as a descendant of Alex- 
ander, the sixth earl. Previous to his accession 
to the peerage, Hugh had figured as a soldier in 
the Seven Years’ War, had won applause by his 
care and skill in engineering the Highland roads, 
and also, for his integrity, had been elected 
member of parliament for Ayrshire. In this latter 
capacity, he was the ‘soger Hugh’ of Burns, not 
noted for his oratory : 


See, soger Hugh, my watchman stented, 
If bardies e’er are represented ; 

I ken if that your sword were wanted, 
Ye’d lend a hand, 

But when there ’s ought to say anent it, 
Ye’re at a stand. 


‘Soger Hugh,’ the twelfth Earl of Eglintoun, lived 
to the advanced age of eighty, and died in 1819, 
As regards the Countess Susannah, she latterly 
lived in comparative retirement at Auchans, and 
there her ladyship was visited by Johnson and 
Boswell on their return from their memorable 
tour to the Hebrides. The countess was so well 
pleased with Dr Johnson, his politics, and his con- 
versation, that she embraced and kissed him at 
parting, an honour of which he was ever after- 
wards extremely proud. Boswell gives an amusing 
account of the interview. ‘Lady Eglintoun,’ he 
says, ‘ though she was now in her eighty-fifth year, 
and had lived in the country almost half a cen- 
tury, was still a very agreeable woman. Her 
figure was majestic, her manners high-bred, her 
reading extensive, and her conversation elegant. 
She had been the admiration of the gay circles, 
and the patroness of poets. Dr Johnson was de- 
lighted with his reception here. Her principles of 


church and state were congenial with his. In the 
course of conversation, it came out that Lady 
Eglintoun was married the year before Dr Johnson 
was born ; upon which she graciously said to him 
that she might have been his mother, and she now 
adopted him,’ 

Returning to the account of her ladyship in the 
Traditions, we have some curious particulars of the 
manner in which she amused herself in her con- 
cluding years, in taming and patronising rats. ‘She 
kept a vast number of these animals in her pay 
at Auchans, and they succeeded in her affections 
to the poets and artists with whom she had been 
acquainted in early life. It does not reflect much 
credit on the latter, that her ladyship used to com- 
plain of never having met with true gratitude except 
from four-footed animals, She had a panel in the 
oak wainscot of her dining-room, which she tapped 
upon at meal-times, when ten or twelve jolly rats 
came tripping forth, and joined her at table. At 
the word of command, or a signal from her lady- 
ship, they retired obediently to their native o 
scurity—a trait of good sense in the character and 
habits of the animals, which it is hardly necessary 
to remark, patrons do not always find in two- 
legged protégés,’ 

This venerable lady, who was born just at the 
Revolution which had brought William and Mary 
to the throne, drew out existence till 1780, and 
died at the ripe age of ninety-one. She preserved 
her stately mien and beautiful complexion to the 
last. Her skin was of exquisite delicacy, and its 
fineness, which was a mystery to many ladies not 
a third of her age, is said to have been due to the 
fact, that she never used paint or cosmetic, but 
daily washed her face with sows’ milk—a secret, it 
seems to us, worth knowing. Of course, our lady 
readers will understand that we do not vouch for 
the accuracy of this interesting tradition concern- 
ing the Countess Susannah ; but it is not unlikely 
to be true. Poppza, the wife of Nero, with a view 
to prolonging her beauty, bathed periodically in 
asses’ milk; and sows’ milk perhaps possesses 
superior virtues as a beautifying article for the 
toilet. 

One cannot but regret that Auchans Castle, a 
fine specimen of an old Scottish manor-house, 
with towers, picturesque gables, wainscoted 
apartments, antique chimney-pieces, and _rever- 
entially classic from the visit of Johnson, is now 
uninhabited, and fast hastening to decay. In 
some measure as a compensation, ‘soger Hugh’ 
rebuilt and enlarged the castle of Eglintoun ; and, 
what was more important in a national point of 
view, he, at his own expense, constructed the har- 
bour of Ardrossan, now a useful sea-port on the 
coast of Ayrshire. ‘Soger Hugh’ was succeeded 
by his grandson, Archibald William, thirteenth 
Earl of Eglintoun, an excellent and justly popular 
nobleman, for some time Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, but who is perhaps best remembered in con- 
nection with that chivalric display, the Eglintoun 
Tournament. As already told in one of our stories, 
his lordship was served heir to the titles of the 
Setons, Earls of Wintoun. He was thereafter 
created Earl of Wintoun in the peerage of Great 
Britain, with limitation to heirs-male. His son, 
Archibald William Montgomerie (paternally Seton), 
the fourteenth and present earl, succeeded to the 
honours of this old and distinguished family in 
1861. 
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We should not close our sketch without men- 
tioning that Mr Fraser’s superb work, which few 
have an opportunity of seeing, is enriched with 
a number of family portraits, including those of 
Greysteil in the armour he wore during the Civil 
Wars, and of Susannah, Countess of Eglintoun, in 
the pearls and resplendent monn 2 with which she 
shone in the early part of her wedded career. 

Ww. ©. 


A CRUISE TO BAFFIN’S BAY. 


THERE is no more congenial fireside reading for 
a winter evening than a volume of Arctic travel. 
At such times we are best able to appreciate at 
their full value the courage, endurance, and the 
spirit of resolute hopefulness required by the 
explorer of the polar regions. Drear and desolate 
as those regions are, they nevertheless possess a 
fascination for us greater than lands to which 
Nature has been most lavish in her gifts. No 
doubt, the air of mystery—a mystery yet to be 
penetrated—which hangs over that vast northern 
world, has much to do with this. The same ele- 
ment gives its chief interest to the explorations of 
the river Nile; but there is a sense of vagueness 
and vastness, something of solemn awe about the 
former, beyond that attaching to any other field of 
modern exploration. , 

Those who take any interest in the progress of 
Arctic discovery, and can relish, besides, a simple 
yet well-told narrative of maritime adventure, will 
find much to attract them in the account which 
Captain Markham has recently given us of a 
voyage* made by him to Baffin’s Bay and the 
Gulf of Boothia, in company with Captain Adams, 
the dashing, warm-hearted, and jovial skipper of 
the Dundee steam-whaler Arctic. The volume will 
have additional interest for many from the fact of 
its author’s being, as our readers are aware, the next 
in command to Captain Nares of the forthcoming 
Arctic expedition. It would seem, from certain 
expressions in the early part of his book, that 
the author looked forward at the time of writing 
to the possibility of his some day being employed 
in Arctic exploration under government auspices. 
And it is possible that the book under notice may 
have additionally recommended him to the respons- 
ible and arduous post to which he has recently 
been appointed, Until we receive news of the 
results of the present Arctic expedition, this 
account of a voyage to what may be regarded as 
the threshold of ‘the regions which the expedi- 
tion is to endeavour to penetrate, is very good 
preparatory reading, apart from its own intrinsic 
interest. 

Captain Markham sailed from Dundee in the 
steam-whaler Arctic, a vessel of four hundred 
and thirty-nine tons burden, and having an 
engine of seventy horse-power. His object in 
undertaking the present voyage was to gain experi- 
ence in Arctic navigation, to see for himself how 
steam-vessels were handled among the ice, and to 
pick up any kind of information that might be of 
service, should an expedition be, at some future 
time, despatched from England for the exploration 
of the polar regions. As whale-ships are not licensed 
to carry passengers, Captain Markham had to ship 


* A Cruise to Baffin’s Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. By 
Captain A. H. Markham, R.N. 


under Captain Adams, who was in command, as 
an officer on board the Arctic, signing articles by 
which he was pledged ‘to conduct himself in an 
orderly, faithful, honest, and sober manner,’ and 
‘to be at all times diligent in his respective duties, 
and to be obedient to the lawful commands of his 
said master.’ He was also to receive a fixed wage, 
namely, one shilling per month, a penny on every 
tun of oil, and a halfpenny on each ton of whale- 
bone brought home in the ship. These, of course, 
were merely formal ceremonies; and having been 
duly gone eoush, Captain Markham’s position on 
board the Arctic was simply that of a passenger. 

The scene on board a whaler on leaving port can- 
not be an edifying one. Owing to the very large 
number of parting glasses quaffed by sailors in 
taking leave of their friends, a considerable time 
is frequently wasted in settling down to their 
respective duties on board. We are glad to state, 
however, that there are exceptions to this rule, 
and Captain Markham was fortunate in having 
shipped with a crew of whom their skipper could 
say that they were the best and soberest ‘ crowd’ 
he had ever put to sea with. 

The Arctic made the passage to Davis’ Strait in 
six days—a quick run; and here preparations 
were immediately begun for capturing whales. It 
was not long before ‘fish’ were sighted ; but the 
Arctic was not immediately successful in securing 
any. The sailors began to attribute their ill-luck 
to various causes, all of a very trifling kind, but 
enough to prove how superstition still lingers 
amongst the race. Now it was a small comb, the 
common property of the men, that was the cause 
of their bad fortune ; now a little pig that was on 
board ; and now the blame was laid on two of 
their shipmates, who, it was discovered, had, on 
their last voyage, been in a ship which had re- 
turned to port ‘clean,’ that is, without having 
captured a single whale. This latter idea became 
so fixed in the minds of the crew, that they actually 
went through the ceremony of burning their inno- 
cently offending comrades in effigy, as a propitia- 
tion to Dame Fortune. No doubt, their faith in 
the efficacy of this proceeding was strengthened 
when, not long after, a fine whale was harpooned 
and secured. 

The capture of a whale is an affair of the 
most absorbing interest. It is exciting even in 
the reading, and Captain Markham assures us 
that the actual scene baffles description, From 
the moment that the cry of a ‘fall’ is shouted 
from the ‘crow’s-nest’ or look-out, to the time 
when the huge prey is safely alongside the vessel, 
all is breathless suspense, and the intensest excite- 
ment. Captain Markham more than once had 
personal experience of the perils incident to a 
whaler’s life. On one occasion, the boat which he 
and his companions were in was fast to a whale 
for six hours, during which time they were 
dragged through the water at a terrific pace. 
Water had to be constantly poured on the tow- 
line, lest the friction of the rope should set 
fire to the boat, and, as it was, smoke rose in 
little clouds from the bows. For a few moments, 
the whale stop its terrible speed to blow, and 
the line, which had worn a deep: rut in the 


‘bollard head, having got time to cool a little, 
stuck to the wood. Suddenly, the whale dived, 
the line would not run, and the bow of the boat 
was dragged violently under water, which almost 
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overwhelmed the harpooner. But this saved the 
occupants of the boat, for the water, moistening 
the rope, caused it again to run freely, and the 
boat righted in. time to escape being wholly 
swamped. It was a close thing; for had the tow- 
line refused to run, the boat must have inevitably 
been taken under with its crew, who would have in 
all likelihood perished, for at the time they were far 
distant from the ship. On this occasion, the boat 
was i fifteen miles by the whale, before, ex- 
hausted by its exertions and by loss of blood, the 
huge monster yielded itself a helpless prey to its 
pursuers, and received its death-stroke amid the 
cheers of the wearied but elated men. When the 
boat’s crew reached the ship, they had been away 
fourteen hours, during which time no food had 
passed their lips. . 

The Arctic left Dundee on the 6th of May, and 
on the 6th of June she reached Melville Bay. Mel- 
ville Bay is the béte noire of the whaler, for it is here 
that he has to encounter the formidable ice-floe. 
The first thing to be done is to try to discover a 
‘lead’—that is, a narrow creek of water amid the 
floes, through which the vessel may pass. When 
a vessel is caught, or, what is termed, in whalers’ 
phraseology, ‘nipped, by a floe, one of three 
things happens—either the ice, in its unswerving 
and merciless course, passes under the ship (in which 
case all is right); or over, or through it. In the 
last two cases, the sailors have barely time to leap 
out upon the ice, and escape from the sinking ship. 
In the days before steam-vessels were used in the 
Arctic whale-fishery, loss of ships in this way was 
a frequent occurrence, though, singularly enough, 
when we consider the danger to the crews that 
must have accompanied such casualties, they were 
rarely attended by loss of life. Now, happily, the 
sinking of a steam-whaler, by being ‘nipped’ by 
an ice-floe, is rare, though instances have occurred. 

It is not possible, Captain Markham declares, 
for any one who has had no experience of them, to 
realise the dangers and vicissitudes of Arctic naviga- 
tion ; and yet our author found a great amount of 
interest in their experience. He found it a most 
attractive pastime, for instance, to stand on the 
forecastle of the Arctic, and watch the ship fairly 
fighting with the ice. Now she charged straight 
at a floe, meeting it with such a shock as to come 
to a sudden and dead stop. Now she struck a 
mass sideways, and making a cannon, glanced off 
another with her opposite bow, her head swerving 
from the recoil five or six points out of due course, 
Again the ship would pass over a piece of the floe, 
forcing it under the water, but not thereby escaping 
all danger, for the masses of ice, released from the 
pressure of the vessel’s hull, spring up again with 
sudden violence, and in the most unexpected quar- 
ters. If they rise up under the boats that are 
slung to her sides, there is danger of the latter 
being shattered to pieces. To prevent such casual- 
ties, mer have to be ‘stationed to keep a look-out 
for the reappearance of the ice above the water, 
and to fend it off the ship’s sides with long poles, 
We can well imagine that the watching of this 
battle between the Arctic and her stubborn foe 
ry have been a pastime of a keenly exciting 

<ind, 

After a little time, however, Captain Markham 
found the mere killing and capturing of whales 
becoming a little monotonous. One ‘kill’ very 
closely resembled another ; and when the novelty 


wore off, all attraction ceased for the amateur 
whaler, who had no pecuniary interest in the 
taking of the ‘fish’ Our author's narrative gives 
us a very good insight into the kind of life that is 
led on board the whaling fleets that yearly visit 
the polar regions from our northern ports, and is, 
we believe, the most exactly detailed account of 
the fishery, as it is now carried on, which we have 
yet had. The voyage which he made in the Arctic 
proved an extremely lucky one for its owners, the 
captain, and all on board in any way concerned in 
the pecuniary profits of the ship. Sometimes as 
many as four whales were killed and secured at 
one time ; and the ship began rapidly to fill up. 
When a whale has been got on board, the process 
of ‘flinching’ and ‘ making-off’—that is, skinning, 
boning, and cutting up the whale—is at once begun ; 
and all this is described at length by our author. 
The condition in which a ship is left after a 
flinching and making-off is one of simply in- 
describable filth, and when two or three fish have 
been taken, this state of things becomes chronic. 
In a little time Captain Markham found it a matter 
of almost hopeless difficulty to keep even his own 
person and apparel clean, so impregnated with 
grease and dirt did everything in the ship, from 
stem to stern, become. When it seemed impossible 
to him that things could become much worse in 
this respect, Captain Adams remarked one morning, 
in a reflective way : ‘When we hae anither fish or 
twa, we’ll be in a fearsome mess.’ The witnessing 
of a fish being flinched, however, does not appear 
to be especially disgusting. One chief reason for 
the excitement of whale-fishing soon palling upon 
our author was, that his heart and thoughts were 
really in the regions beyond those in which the 
Arctic lingered in the first part of her voyage. His 
imagination went out to the vast unknown waters 
farther north, on the confines of which he was now 
sailing, and a somewhat nearer approach to which 
he hoped for, even in his present voyage. By- 
and-by, he got nearer. The Arctic made an un- 
usually rapid passage through the ticklish Melville 
Bay, and emerged into the region known as the 
‘North Water, on the other side; and Captain 
Markham was ‘only eight hundred and fifty miles 
from the north pole!’ It seemed to him no dis- 
tance. Meanwhile, he busied himself, whenever 
the weather permitted, in taking sights and bear- 
ings, and in making various observations relative 
to the nature and position of the land, the depth 
of the water, and the accuracy of the existing 
charts of these regions. 

Captain Adams, still pursuing his mammoth 

rey, pushed on through Barrow’s Strait to Port 

eopold, Landing at Port Leopold, Captain 
Markham found interesting traces of former 
Arctic explorers—of Sir James Ross, Kennedy, and 
M‘Clintock: stores and gear left by these gallant 
navigators for the benefit of those who might 
follow in their track; and besides these, written 
records of Sir Leopold M‘Clintock’s voyages in the 
Fox in 1848 and 1859. Farther on, at Fury Beach, 
other relics of Sir James Ross, and also of Parry, 
were discovered ; all of which, naturally, had a 
deep interest for Captain Markham. Close to 
Port Leopold, off Cape Craufurd, the Arctic met 
the Ravenscraig, another steam-whaler, and in this 
way occurred the most interesting incident in the 
voyage of the former vessel, and a not unwelcome 
one in that of the latter, for it was discovered 
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that the Ravenscraig had on board a number of | short exploring sally together on land, meeting 
the crew of the American expedition ship Polaris, | with several adventures of a sufficiently excit- 
who had been picked up from their boat. It was ing kind, getting some good sport in the shape 
arranged between the captains of the Ravenscraig | of reindeer-shooting, and returning to the vessel 
and the Arctic that the latter should take on/ thoroughly tired out, but well satisfied with the 
board a portion of the Polaris’ crew, including the | success of their expedition. During his sojourn on 
doctor and the first-mate; and from these, Captain board the Arctic, Captain Markham had man offers 
Markham obtained much information in regard to | of assistance from the crew, in the event of his one 
the voyage of the Polaris, of a kind likely here-| day making a polar expedition. While the pre- 
after to be useful to him. | liminary arrangements for the present government 


i 


The expedition of the Polaris was in many ways | 
Petes and deserves to be remembered as one 
of the most daring and successful feats of recent | 
maritime enterprise. It was carried out under 
anything but favourable circumstances. The 
Polaris was a small vessel, of weak steam-power. 
The leader of the expedition, Captain Hall, 
was not a trained seaman, and had, in fact, 
hardly any knowledge of navigation, almost his | 
only recommendations for the post being great 
courage, energy, and enthusiasm. His crew was a 
hastily selected, miscellaneous, and oddly assorted 
one. Yet the Polaris penetrated to a farther point | 
north than had yet been reached—as far as 


expedition were in progress, the captain went 
to Dundee, for the purpose of enlisting the services 
of a number of ice-masters ; and we have no doubt 
that, in seeking what he wanted, he did not forget 
his stalwart and stout-hearted shipmates of the 
Arctic. 

Captain Adams’ luck, though it had been at first 
a little long in coming, when it had set in, con- 
tinued with him to the end. At length, the ship 


| was almost full, with hardly room for another fish. 


We may here notice, in passing, that the phraseology 
of whalers, like nautical phraseology generally, 
sometimes reverses the meanings which words 
have on land. Strictly speaking, a whale is not a 


eighty-two degrees sixteen minutes, which is not | fish, being a marine mammal; but, with the 
much more than three hundred miles from the | northern fisherman, nothing else is a fish but a 
pole. Captain Hall started from America in the | whale. With him, no other creature is worthy 
summer of 1871, and sailed uninterruptedly up| of that name. One day, Captain Markham, in 
Baffin’s Bay and part of Smith’s Sound, where his | the early part of his voyage, having noticed an 
further progress was stopped by loose ice-floes. In| appearance on the water, at some distance from 
Smith’s Sound, Captain Hall wintered, and there, | the ship, which looked to him like some kind of 
sad to relate, died. Some of his companions ex- | large fish, intimated this to a north-country sailor 
pressed to Captain Markham their belief that had | standing by, who answered: ‘Na, na, sir; nae a 
their leader lived, the expedition would have | fish, only a unie ;’ unie being the whaler’s name 
been in all respects a success, so impressed had | for the narwhal. The Arctic had now on board the 
they become with his gallantry, energy, and en-| largest cargo of blubber and whalebone that had ever 
durance. After Hall’s death, however, his comrades | been taken in Baffin’s Bay ; the hearts of all in the 


thought only of getting back as soon as possible. | 
They were progressing favourably on their home- | 
ward way, when their vessel was ‘ nipped’ by the | 
ice, whereby a portion of the crew were swept | 


away on the floe, the remaining part being left 
on the ship. The former were rescued by a vessel 


engaged in the seal-fishery. Those who had been 
left on the ship, ran her aground near Lyttelton 
Island, Smith’s Sound, took to the boats, and were 
ultimately picked up by the Ravenscraig. 

From Dr Bessels, who was really the only man 
of any scientifie attainments attached to the Polaris 
expedition, Captain Markham gathered many valu- 
able hints regarding Arctic navigation. Dr Bessels | 
was a remarkably ingenious man, whose services 
any exploring expedition would be fortunate in 
obtaining. Of his inventive powers, he gave num- 
erous proofs, both on board the Polaris and the 
Arctic, one of which was, when Captain Markham 
lost his hydrometer, to replace it by a novel one 
of his own construction, which admirably supplied 
the place of the lost instrument. Dr Bessels’ 
voyage in the Polaris had impressed him strongly 
with the opinion that the real way to reach the 
north pole was by Smith’s Sound. 

After taking on board, from the Ravenscraig, 
Dr Bessels and such of his companions as it was 
arranged should accompany him, Captain Adams 
continued his voyage, the Arctic being not yet 
quite so full as to satisfy that energetic skipper. 
Captain Markham now found a congenial com- 
panion in Dr Bessels, and the two pursued their 
scientific observations with keen interest and 


ship, to use a Scriptural figure, which is, however, 
no figure here, but the literal truth, were glad with 
marrow and with oil. When the skipper put it 
to the crew, whether they should try for yet another 
fish, or at once set their faces homeward, the 
men unanimously declared for the latter course. 
It was with mingled pleasure and regret that 
Captain Markham heard the decision. He could 
not, of course, be otherwise than glad at the 
thought of getting home; but he had a vague 
wish that he could have seen more before return- 
ing. Captain Adams, too, would have liked to 
oblige his passenger in this respect ; but his ship, 
owing to her heavy cargo, was now so low in the 
water, that he feared to risk remaining longer amid 
the ice than was necessary. So the Arctic’s head 
was pointed for home. But her return journey 
was not so rapid as could have been wished. She 
had to encounter a good deal of adverse weather 
and much ice, now steaming through vast tracts of 
it, packed closely together, now along the edge of 
floes, and now amid innumerable bergs of gigantic 
size, sometimes literally boring her way through the 
opposing mass. Fifteen days after the Arctic’s head 
had been set southward, those on board were no 
nearer home. Eventually, however, the weather 
took a favourable turn, the Arctic got into open 
water, and a course of fair and steady winds took 
the good ship in fine style across the Atlantic on 
her Lemonent course. She reached Dundee on the 
19th of September. 

The voyage here described by Captain Markham, 
taken in conjunction with the expedition of the 
Polaris, tends very materially to prove two things : 
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the first is, that the great improvements that have 
been made during recent years in steam-vessels must 
vastly facilitate all future exploration of the Arctic 
regions, Difficulties and dangers which were found 
almost insurmountable by the old explorers, must 
vanish with the employment of the steam-power 
which those of the present day have at their 
command, The oneal thing which Captain Mark- 
ham’s experiences, or, rather, those of the members 
of the Polaris expedition which our author records, 
tend to confirm is, that, as far as can be seen 
at present, Smith’s Sound is the key to the north 
pole. From the farthest point which the Polaris 
reached, open water was seen stretching northward, 
and land extending to the north and west. The 
Geographical Society seem to be unanimous in 
their opinion, that Smith’s Sound is the route by 
which the north pole is to be reached, and have 
therefore recommended it to the polar expedition 
as that which should be tried. There will be few 
who will not await with interest the results of the 
expedition, wishing it, meanwhile, all success in its 
bold and hazardous enterprise. 

Since the days of the old English explorers, 
other nations besides England have entered the 
field of Arctic discovery. Germany, Russia, 
Austria, and notably America, have all, during 
late years, made strenuous efforts to penetrate 
the mystery of the north pole, and so secure the 
palm for maritime prowess. It would be a pity, 
surely, if England, after having done such noble 
pioneer-work in Arctic exploration, should have to 
see a rival nation snatch from her grasp the prize 
vd which she has struggled so gallantly and so 
ong. 


WALTER’S WORD. 
CHAPTER XIX.—A CONFIDENTIAL SITTING. 


NotwitHsTanDING the dismal foreboding that 
haunted Walter Litton as respected his connection 
with Willowbank, it is not to be supposed that he 
was even yet in love with Lilian, in any serious 
or practical way. If he had been charged with 
such an imprudence, he would probably have 
answered ; ‘ And am I also in love with the moon?’ 
but there would have been more bitterness than 
drollery in the reply. We remember a young gentle- 
man of our own acquaintance who was rallied upon 
his attachment to a lady considerably his senior, and 
who gave considerable comfort to his friends by 
replying gaily; ‘A man may not marry his grand- 
mother ;’ and yet he did wed the lady, after all. 
But the ‘table of affinity’ was nothing in the way 
of an impediment, compared with the obstacles 
that stood between Walter and Lilian. i He had 
not even told his love, though that is of small con- 
sequence, since love is one of those things which 
‘goes’—and also comes—‘ without saying.’ He 
had never dreamt of telling it. He would have 
thought it dishonourable—considering how he 
had obtained admittance to Willowbank, and his 
hospitable reception there—to speak to Lilian 
upon such a subject, without first addressing him- 
self to her father; and if he did that, it was 
certain that he would be dismissed at once. Dis- 
missal, indeed, as we have said, would probably take 
place, at all events; but he had no intention of 
anticipating it. Whatever peril to himself, what- 
ever regrets, whatever despair, might attend such a 


cause, he resolved to be with Lilian as much as he 
could. His wings might be singed, he might be 
utterly shrivelled up a that attractive flame, but 
the light and the warmth were temptations that he 
could not withstand, and he would enjoy them as 
long as possible. And at the appointed hour 
next morning, he presented himself at Willow- 
bank, and was shewn up to the extemporised 
studio above-stairs, 

Both the sisters were awaiting him there, and 
received him with marked cordiality. In the 
morning light, Lotty looked even more wan and 
changed than she had done on the previous even- 
ing; but her manner was warm and genial, as 
though she was striving to make up to him for 
the enforced coldness of her late reception. 

‘It gave me pain, Mr Litton, yesterday, to have 
to ignore so true and kind a friend as you have 
shewn yourself,’ said she frankly, ‘And you must 
please to believe that I am not the ingrate that I 
seemed,’ 

‘You seemed nothing of the kind, dear Lady 
Selwyn,’ answered Walter ; ‘but only to be the 
victim of untoward circumstances, as, indeed, we 
all were. I hope the time will soon arrive when 
there will be no necessity for such concealment,’ 

‘Well, I think it will be better to let bygones 
be bygones altogether,’ replied she quickly. ‘I 
know what you will say—for Reginald has thought 
a great deal about it—that it is unpleasant to feel 
that there is always a risk; that when we are 
most secure, and all is going on smoothly, an 
explosion may occur out of this very secret; but 
that is no reason why we should light the match 
ourselves. Moreover, the longer it is delayed, the 
better condition we shall be in to meet the conse- 
quences. At present, things have hardly joined, as 
it were ; whereas, in a little time, I hope the re- 
union will have been fully established—and solid 
masonry will stand almost any shock.’ 

‘Your husband is doubtless the best judge of 
his own affairs,’ said Walter quietly. ‘It seemed 
to me that he and your father got on capitally last 
night.’ 

‘Yes, did they not? And dear papa is so very 
kind tome. He hardly likes me to be out of his 
sight; and I should have been with him now, but 
that I could not bear to meet you a second time as 
a stranger, Mr Litton.—O Lilian, he was so kind 
on that journey to Penaddon! What we should 
have done without him, I can’t imagine! And he 
has been even kinder since-—— 

She stopped, and blushed; and Walter coloured 
too at this allusion to his loan. He was not, how- 
ever, so annoyed at it, as he otherwise would have 
been, since the fact of Selwyn’s having told his 
wife of the matter, seemed to render it impossible 
that he should have entertained any jealousy of 
him with respect to her. He might have been 
jealous, and still borrowed the money—that would 

ave been like ‘spoiling the Philistines, in the 
captain’s eyes—but he would certainly not have 
let her know with whom he had incurred the 
obligation. 

‘1 know he has been kind,’ assented Lilian, ‘ and 
is so still, since, for your sakes, he is doing violence 
to his own conscience.’ 

Walter could not help comparing the difference 
in the view of these two girls as respected that 
matter of secrecy : the one had spoken of it asa 
dangerous risk, and” solely with regard to the 
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material loss that might result from it ; the other 
had referred to its moral aspect. It was true that 
Lilian had recommended the dissimulation, but 
she had made no attempt to justify it; whereas 
it had not even struck her sister that there was 
any objection—on the score of conscience—to the 
plan at all. But in this he was hard on Lotty, 
since it ought to have been evident to him that she 
was but the mouthpiece of her husband. 

*O yes, that’s very dreadful, of course,’ said 
she ; ‘but it would be a hundred times worse, 
if papa found out you were an old friend of ours, 
Mr Litton, and had been planning and plotting 
in our favour, 

‘Nay, he could scarcely say that, Lady Selwyn, 
for, with all the will in the world to serve you, 
I had no such opportunities. The picture, you 
know, was a lucky chance.’ 

‘Yes ; how funny, was it not? I must certainly 
go and see that picture some day ; as soon as I 
have got something fit to wear to go in. And that 
reminds me I have not written out what dear 
papa calls a “rough draft” of the things Iam in 
want of. These are to be quite independent of his 
arrangement with Reginald—a little present all 
to myself. Is he not kind, Mr Litton ?” 

And off she tripped, with more of the lightness 
of those Penaddon days than he had hitherto seen 
in her. He was not pleased at the careless way 
in which she had spoken of his picture — little 
did she guess what it had cost him ; how little 
did she dream that it had been inspired by the 
memory of herself, and had been wrought out 
mid vain repinings!); but to see her so like herself, 
made him forget that, and follow her retreating 
figure with tender eyes. 

‘I suppose, said he smiling, ‘your father 
thinks he can scarcely do enough to shew how 
pleased he is to get your sister back, Miss Lilian.’ 

‘That is but natural,’ answered Lilian gravely. 
‘But there is another reason, I think, for his being 
so demonstrative: she looks so piteous—so sad. 
You see that, Mr Litton, yourself, I’m sure.’ 

‘She is certainly not looking nearly so well as 
before her marriage,’ answered Walter. 

‘No; and, what is worse, not nearly so happy, 
Mr Litton.’ 

‘And yet she ought to be happy, Miss Lilian, 
being thus reconciled to her father, and reunited 
to yourself. Perhaps it is the excess of joy, which, 
succeeding to much sorrow, has been too much 
for her.’ 

Lilian shook her head, though Walter was at 
that moment painting from it, and she was gen- 
erally a most careful sitter. ‘No, no; you are 
quite wrong there ; though, as you say, there has 
been much sorrow. Sir Reginald is your friend, 
Mr Litton—though (if I am not mistaken) not 
quite so friend-like as he used to be ; and, there- 
fore, I cannot tell you what I think.’ 

‘Pray, tell me, Miss Lilian. It cannot hurt 
Sir Reginald to tell me, and it will not hurt me. 
My solicitude is not for him, but for your sister. 
That is not because he was, as you hint, un- 
friendly to me last night ; it always was so. I 
could not have painted that picture, had it been 
otherwise.’ 

‘I guessed that much,’ said Lilian softly. 

‘Yes; of course she could be nothing to me, 
for I never met her till the day she’ —he looked 
about for some euphonious term in vain—‘ran 


away with Captain Selwyn ; but her face haunted 
me from the moment I first saw it.’ 

‘It is sadly changed,’ said Lilian, in low grave 
tones. ‘Do you think six months of wedded 
happiness could have altered it so! No; nor even 
six months of poverty, or toil, or care. Nothing 


but misery could have effected that, Mr Litton. 
My poor dear darling sister Lotty is a miserable 
woman.’ 


‘Let us hope not that,’ said Litton soothingly. 
‘She has been living a hard life of late, ccantailie, 
compared with that to which she was accustomed 
under your father’s roof ; she has had anxieties of 
the gravest sort, as well as awed cares, which of 
themselves would effect so delicate a being.’ 

‘Yes; and she has had no one to comfort her. 
That man, Sir Reginald, is no comfort to her. 
She is afraid of him. Did you not see how her 
eyes followed him about—not with affection, or, 
at least, certainly not with affection only, but in 
fear? He is a hard man, I am sure, Mr Litton, 
and I believe he is a bad man,’ 

‘As I told you once before, Miss Lilian, no 
man is good, if weighed in so fine a balance as a 
young lady’s judgment—unless he chance to be 
her husband. Selwyn is doubtless selfish, like 
the rest of our sex ; and he is a proud man: no 
doubt, therefore, he resented your father’s conduct 
towards him, implying as it did that this marriage 
was in some respects a mésalliance ; and resent- 
ment does make a fellow a little hard,’ 

‘But he should not have resented my father’s 
conduct upon Lotty, urged Lilian ; ‘no man but 
a coward’—— 

‘Selwyn is not a coward, interrupted Walter. 
He could not afford to neglect that chance of 
defending the captain on grounds where he had 
good standing; the next moment, he felt that it 
would have been better to have let it pass. 

‘I don’t mean that your friend is afraid of 
swords and bullets, Mr Litton,’ answered Lilian 
quickly. ‘We are all aware of that ; but there are 
other kinds of cowardice—and worse—than that 
which shrinks from death and danger. I know 
that his arm was hurt in battle ; but if he had lost 
it, his empty sleeve would not—to me at least— 
have atoned for his want of heart. He has no 
heart, to be called such; nor courage either, or 
he would not have permitted you—his friend—to 
play the hypocrite for him. It’s true that I did 
myself urge you to do so; but had I been he, I 
would have told my father all last night, and 
excused you to him for what you had done for him 
and his; instead of which, he made a cat’s-paw of 
you, Mr Litton, and shewed himself neither grate- 
ful to you nor friendly.’ 

Walter felt that this was true: her statement of 
it, indeed, was the strongest possible confirmation 
of his own view of the matter; but it was a 
subject that he by no means wished to discuss. 

‘Iam sorry that your sister's husband should 
have made such an unfavourable ee upon 
you, Miss Lilian ; I am sure that he little suspects 
it.’ 


‘It is no matter to him whether he suspects it 
or not ; so long as he has gained my father’s ear, 
that is all he cares for. My opinion of him is ofno 
consequence in any way, nor his of me ; it is upon 
my sister's account alone that I am so grieved— 
so wretched. Of course, I have not told her a 
word of this; nor my father either. I had no. 
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right to tell it to you—that is, to trouble you with 
such a matter—but I felt as though I could not 
keep it myself,’ 

‘If it has been any comfort to you to tell it to 
me, then I am glad that it has been told,’ said 
Walter gravely. ‘I both think and hope, however, 
that your affection for your sister leads you to 
exaggerate her woes. In a little time, now that 
Fortune smiles upon her, you will see her become 
herself again, and her husband will be reinstated 
in your good opinion. Adversity is not a good 
school for all of us, believe me; and in happier 
days, you will see Sir Reginald’s character in 
brighter colours,’ 

‘Let us hope so,’ said Lilian, sighing. ‘I shall 
have every opportunity for doing it, since my 
father intends to ask him to live with us. “To have 
dear Lotty here again will be an inexpressible 
pleasure to me—a few days ago, I should have 
deemed it the greatest that could befall me ; but, 
on the other hand, to see her the slave of a tyrant, 
spiritless, joyless, with all her illusions cruelly 
destroyed—that will go nigh to break my heart.’ 

Walter saw that his companion was in no mood 
to be reasoned with. It was probable that she had 
some distinct foundation for her apprehensions or 
convictions, which she did not wish to disclose ; 
but if even they arose from intuition, it was diffi- 
cult for him to combat opinions which in truth he 
shared. It was terribly early for her to have thus 
made up her mind as to the character of the man 
just admitted into her family circle ; but upon the 
whole it seemed better to let matters right them- 
selves—if that might be—than to argue the matter 
further. He worked on, therefore, in silence, only 
now and then addressing his companion upon pro- 
fessional topics. ‘The heroine’s ae should be a 
little more to the right, please’-—‘ Would you be so 
good as to smile, Joan, since you are not yet con- 
demned to be burnt alive ? those gloomy looks are 
an anachronism ;’ &c. &. Then Mr Brown came 
in, with Lotty leaning on his arm, and was very 
gracious, though, to Walter's sensitive ear, his tone 
lacked its usual frankness, His looks had changed 
for the better almost as much as those of his new- 
found daughter had changed for the worse. As 
he stood yoo samen! regarding the picture, his 
hand beat softly upon hers, as though to convince 
himself that his happiness was not a dream, that 
he had really recovered the treasure which he had 
deemed lost for ever. Was it the mere recollection 
of that loss, or the hint that Sir Reginald had 
dropped the previous night, which made him, while 
praising the painter’s handiwork, more distant to 
the painter himself? ‘You are getting on capit- 
ally, Mr Litton. I conclude that, after a few more 
sittings, my daughter’s presence will not be neces- 
sary to you ?’ Lilian looked up, as if about to speak, 
but did not do so. Walter felt that she had 
intended to say that the sittings gave her no incon- 
venience ; in his secret heart, he flattered himself 
that she enjoyed them. 

‘I shall not trouble her more than I can help,’ 
said he. 

‘Just so,’ returned his host ; ‘and, of course, it 
will be more convenient for yourself to finish the 
work at home. I must take these young ladies one 
of these days to see your studio.’ 

‘It is but a poor place,’ said Walter ; ‘and you 
must please to give me notice, that I may have it 
swept and garnished.’ 


‘Yes, yes ; we understand all that,’ answered Mr 
Brown loftily. ‘It is not to be expected that lodg- 
ings in Beech Street should be in such a spick-and- 
span condition as we keep our rooms at Willow- 
bank. We shall not take you by surprise, sir,’ 

Presently, the dull roar of the gong sounding 
for luncheon came up to them from the hall. 

‘IT am afraid, Mr Litton,’ said the host, ‘I must 
take away your patient—I mean your sitter—since 
I have promised myself the pleasure of driving out 
with my two daughters after lunch.’ 

‘By all means,’ answered Walter, with a little 
blush. It was the tone of the speech, rather than 
the words, that annoyed him ; it seemed to say so 
very plainly : ‘I can’t have you hanging about the 
house all day, and dropping in at every meal.’ 

‘But will not Mr Litton lunch with us, papa?’ 
said “7 * It was an effort that evidently cost her 
much ; she was by nature timid; all the vigour 
and courage of her life seemed to have been ex- 
pended in that runaway match of hers ; and, more- 
over, it was more than probable that she had 
received positive orders from her husband that 
Walter was not to be encouraged at Willowbank. 

‘We have some Devonshire cream in the house, 
Mr Litton, I know, observed Lilian, ‘if such 
things tempt you.’ 

‘Nay,’ answered he, smiling ; ‘I rarely take lunch 
at all.’ 

He was resolute not to take offence at Mr 
Brown, and his meekness had its reward ; for 
that gentleman, conscious, perhaps, of having com- 
mitted a breach of hospitality—a virtue on which 
he plumed himself—began now to press him to 
stay ; and when Litton declined, he said: ‘ Well, 
well ; you must come and dine with us, again, then, 
some day : let us say in a week or so hence—when 
you have done your Joan of Arc.’ 

The invitation was not a pressing one, and about 
as vague as those to which no date is attached ; 
and it was a proof how ‘hard he was hit’ 
—how highly, at all events, he valued an even- 
ing spent in Lilian’s company—that Walter ac- 
cepted it with a good grace. At the same time 
it was quite evident to him, that neither on that 
occasion nor on any other would he be received 
at Willowbank on the old easy footing. 


CHAPTER XX.—SIR REGINALD IS FRANKNESS 
ITSELF. 


Walter’s Joan of Arc did not make progress at 
the rate which its beginning seemed to promise ; 
nor was this through any fault of the artist. He 
would doubtless have liked to linger over it as 
long as he dared ; he was not given to ‘scamp’ his 
work at any time, and this particular picture was, 
if we may say so without any imputation upon 
that prudence and good sense on which he vox 
himself, a labour of love to him. He wished to do 
his very best with it, in order—at least that was the 
reason which he could have given for his solicitude 
in the matter—to make it a fitting companion to the 
Philippa. But had he been ever so desirous to 
make good speed, the opportunity was not afforded 
to him. Instead of repairing to Willowbank daily, 
according to the original arrangement, he was 
given to understand that his attendance once a 
week would now be more convenient ; and more 
than once, upon the day before a visit, he would 
receive a communication from his patron that Miss 
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Lilian’s engagements would not permit her to sit 
to him until the week afterwards. It would per- 
haps have been more judicious in Mr Brown, if he 
wished to part these young people, that Walter 
should have done his work at once—so much of it, 
that is, as required Lilian’s presence—and then 
have taken it home to finish, as had been at first 
agreed upon ; for, as it was, these periods of absence 
only made the meetings more attractive, and im- 
parted to them a certain flavour of friendship and 
intimacy, born of long acquaintance. Moreover, 
artist and sitter had so much the more to talk about 
concerning matters that had occurred in the inter- 
val ; and since these were naturally of a domestic 
sort—chiefly respecting Lotty and her husband— 
their conferences became very confidential. 

Sir Reginald and Lady Selwyn were now living 
at Willowbank ; but the former—for he could not 
suppose otherwise—kept out of his way designedly ; 
he had not set eyes on him since the date of that 
dinner of reconciliation, now some months ago. 
Lotty he often saw, and she was looking somewhat 
better, certainly less haggard and anxious; whereas 
Lilian, on the other hand, had fallen off, not, per- 
haps in her beauty, but certainly as to health and 
spirits. She had been depressed when he first 
knew her, because of her sister’s misfortune ; but 
she had always entertained hopes of its mitigation, 
and could rouse herself to cheerfulness upon occa- 
sion ; but now she was always depressed, and at 
times looked so pale and piteous as to more re- 
semble Philippa than Joan. Nor, in answer to 
Walter’s inquiries on the matter, did she affect to 
conceal the cause of this alteration. 

‘I told you that if I found that my sister was 
unhappy in her marriage, it would be a very 
severe blow to me, Mr Litton; and that blow has 
fallen.’ 

It really seemed that, independently of her 
passionate love for Lotty, their twinship had 
something sympathetic in it, which rendered their 
woes common. Walter could now say little to 
heal this family breach—though he loyally did 
his best for the captain—since her complaints of 
Sir Reginald arose from matters that were within 
her own observation, and of which he knew noth- 
ing, save from her lips. From them he learned 
that the baronet was growing into considerable 
favour with his father-in-law, and that his position 
in the house seemed to be quite secured. To his 
host, he was complaisant, even to servility, and 
eer civil and polite to Lilian herself. At 

t, he had appeared to lay himself out to gain 
her sisterly affections; but perceiving that his 
efforts were but coldly received, he had discon- 
tinued them. To his wife, he was smooth-spoken 
before her two relatives; but Lilian had noticed 
that his voice, in addressing her, had quite another 
tone, when he imagined that others were out of 
hearing ; but independently of that, she was per- 
suaded that Lotty lived in fear of him. A hun- 
dred little occurrences had convinced her of this, 
slight in themselves, but all significant, and, 
taken together, overwhelmingly corroborative : the 
way poor Lotty watched her husband, even in 
company ; the involuntary admissions she would 
make when speaking of him in his absence ; the 
start she would give on hearing, unexpectedly, his 
voice, his footstep ; and, above all, the loss of all 
her brightness and gaiety, and happy ways. 


she moves, and smiles, and speaks, and then, if you 
will tell me that I am wrong, I will bless you 
from the bottom of my heart !’ 

But Walter could not tell her she was wrong ; 
all that he saw of Lotty convinced him that her 
sister's sad description of her case was but too 
true ; that she who, counting by months, could 
almost be termed a bride, was already a broken- 
spirited and most unhappy woman. Curiously 
enough, Mr Brown did not seem to perceive this, 
or, at all events, to take it much to heart; perhaps 
he imagined that languor and impassiveness were 
the proper attributes of an exalted position, and 
that it was only natural that Lady Selwyn should 
have cast off the childish gaiety that had charac- 
terised her as plain Lotty Brown. On the other 
hand, he was somewhat anxious about Lilian. 
He saw the change in her, though even in that 
case only in her health ; if he noticed her altered 
spirits, he set that down to some physical ailment ; 
it was inexplicable to him, that any girl who had 
plenty to eat and drink, fine clothes to wear, and a 
good house over her head, could have any cause for 
melancholy. 

‘When your picture is finished, Mr Litton,’ he 
observed on one occasion, ‘and before the cold 
weather sets in, I propose to take my little house- 
hold to Italy. It seems to all of us that my 
daughter Lilian requires change of scene; and our 
medical man has recommended a warm climate.’ 

Walter could not but express his hopes that 
such a plan would benefit the young lady; but he 
had little expectation of its doing so, since the 
cause of her malady would remain, or, rather, 
accompany her on the tour, in the person of Sir 
Reginald. Moreover, the imformation had been 
given him with a certain significance of tone, 
which, at all events to his ear, had seemed to 
imply another object in the arrangement—namely, 
that of separating Lilian from himself; and if so, 
he could make a shrewd guess as to whom he had 
to!thank for the precaution. He thought this 
hard, since, never, by look or word, had he broken 
his inward resolve not to abuse his position at 
Willowbank, by offering love to his host's 
daughter; but harder still, that Sir Reginald, 
whom he had helped to his marriage with Lotty, 
should have been the person to awaken Mr 
Brown’s suspicions of him in such a matter. 
However, there was nothing to be done, or even 
said. It was clearly no business of his, though 
how nearly it concerned him, his sinking heart 
and faltering tongue—for when he had first 
heard the news, he could barely trust himself to 
speak to Lilian—gave evidence. If Mr Chris- 
topher Brown had chosen to take his family to 
Nova Zembla, it was not for him to make ob- 
jections, And after all, such a proceeding, or some- 
thing like it, that is, some management which 
should forbid his meeting Lilian more, was what 
he had expected ever since that fatal dinner-party. 
It would ~ been as easy to separate her from 
him—dutiful daughter as she was—by a word of 
paternal authority, as by removing her a thousand 
miles away. He felt that every touch of brush 
upon his picture now hastened the time that was 
to part him from Lilian for ever ; and yet he did 
not linger over his task on that account; he 
finished it as quickly as he could, consistent with 
his doing it as well as he could; and then he told 
Mr Brown that the rest could be completed at his 


‘Look at her, Mr Litton—only look at her, as 
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own house ; that it was no longer requisite for him 
to have his daughter before him. Perhaps Mr 
Brown had expected some procrastination upon 
Walter’s part; perhaps the quiet manner and 
matter-of-fact tone of the speaker for the moment 
disarmed his suspicions, and gave him a twinge of 
conscience for having entertained them; but, at all 
events, his behaviour upon receiving this informa- 
tion was more genial and conciliatory than it had 
been for months. 

‘Very good, Mr Litton,’ he replied. ‘Your 
picture has, I assure you, given us all great 
satisfaction. We had promised ourselves, long 
ago, the pleasure of seeing you at dinner when it 
should be completely finished. I intended it to be 
quite a celebration banquet—to have asked some 
influential friends, patrons of art, who might have 
been useful to you in your profession ; but circum- 
stances have rendered that impossible. Before 

our Joan can be fit for such an ordeal, we must 

e off to Italy. The Philippa’—he always called 
it by that name, its proper title of ‘Supplication’ 
being distasteful to him—‘ will be home from the 
Academy next Tuesday, Dine with us, then, upon 
that day, and come as early as you like. — It will 
age of be many months, perhaps longer, before 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing you again,’ 

It was evident to Walter that Mr Christopher 
Brown wished that they should part good friends 
—but, above all, that they should part—and on the 
ensuing Tuesday ; for, since his picture was finished, 
there would be no excuse for the young painter's 
presenting himself at Willowbank after that date ; 
and that the ‘ celebration dinner, as his host called 
it, would, in fact, be a ‘good-bye’ one. The 
thought of this struck a chill to his heart, and 
made the future blank indeed. Curiously enough, 
however, although despairing, he was not despond- 
ent. He was resolute to go through with his fare- 
well entertainment—that would, he knew, be like 
the apples of the Dead Sea in his mouth—with a 
smiling countenance ; to all outward seeming, he 
would bear himself bravely—not for Lilian’s sake, 
for he did not venture to flatter himself that she 
would feel as he did—but for his own, so that, at 
least, he should not incur ridicule. More than one 
we of eyes would probably regard him narrowly, 

ut they should not learn from his own looks or 
lips that he was sad. As he had been asked to 
‘come as early as he liked, he would do so,’ He un- 
derstood, or chose to understand, that by that form 
of speech Mr Brown intended him to spend the 
afternoon at Willowbank. He did not expect that 
his host would be there to meet him, and much 
less the captain ; but in this he was mistaken, 

Mr Brown, indeed, he found, on his arrival, had 
not yet returned from the City; but Sir Reginald— 
for whom he had not asked—the servant said, was 
somewhere about the grounds. ‘The young ladies,’ 
added she, as Walter hesitated whether to join the 
captain or not, ‘are gone out shopping’ 

It was evident he was not expected so soon ; 
indeed, it seemed quite possible that Mr Brown 
had forgotten he had invited him to come early. 

: ba I tell Sir Reginald that you are here, 
sir 

‘No, thank you ; I will go and find him myself, 
said Walter, after a pause. It had now struck him 
that the whole affair was planned ; that the young 
ladies had been sent out, and that the captain was, 
contrary to his custom, staying at home, expressly 


to speak with him alone. If that was so, and he 
found him as unfriendly towards him as he ex- 
pected, he would tell him some plain truths. In 
this not very conciliatory frame of mind, he walked 
quickly on to the lawn; and on the path that 
fringed it, he saw Sir Reginald, with a cigar in 
his mouth, looking at the ducks, or the nursemaids 
beyond them, with much apparent interest. 

‘Hollo! Litton, what brings you here?’ said he 
carelessly, as he held out his hand. 

‘Well, an invitation from your father-in-law, 
which it seems he has forgotten.’ 

‘Oh, I see; you have your polished boots on. 
But we don’t dine at Willowbank now at the old 
heathenish hours: the place—and, I may add, its 
proprietor—has become more civilised. This is 
an hour when only the wild beasts are fed. Hark 
at them !’ 

And indeed from the Zoological Gardens across 
the Park there came that multitudinous roar, 
which is the lions’ grace before meat. 

‘I was asked to come early and spend the after- 
noon, Captain Selwyn,’ replied Walter haughtily. 

‘Why captain?’ said the other, laughing. 
‘You needn’t be’ in a huff, my good fellow ; and 
besides, I am not a captain,’ 

‘I beg your pardon; I should have said Sir 
Reginald’ 

‘That’s rubbish, Litton. I’m not a fool, like 
my father-in-law, to lay such store by my handle. 
I mean, that I have sold out, and am, therefore, 
no more a — than you are.’ 

‘I didn’t know you had sold out, said Walter. 
‘How should I? You have not been very communi- 
cative to me of late, about that or anything else.’ 

‘ Well—frankly—Litton, I thought it better that 
I should not be. I don’t want to quarrel with you, 
Heaven knows ; but it seemed necessary to let you 
know, that your conduct, in one respect at least, 
was not such as Lady Selwyn and myself could 
quite approve.’ 

‘Put your wife out of the question, if you please, 
as I am sure, if she had a voice in the matter, she 
would wish to be put; and be so good as to tell 
me in what I have given offence to you, sir.’ 

‘ Well, there is no offence exactly—certainly not 
so much as your last words were intended to 
convey. But you have, as it seems to me, adopted 
a line of proceeding that is not only distasteful to 
me, but prejudicial to my interests, Of course, I 
may be mistaken ; I should be glad to think I 
was so, and that the good understanding that has 
always existed between us has been needlessly 
disturbed’ 

‘Never mind the good understanding,’ inter- 
posed Walter dryly ; ‘stick to the facts, if you have 
got any. 

‘Well, I think I have,’ answered Sir Reginald 
coolly. ‘To be brief, my good fellow, have you 
not been making love to my sister-in-law, Lilian ?’ 

‘I deny altogether your right to put to me any 
such question: to be plain with you, indeed, I 
think it a great impertinence.’ 

‘Possibly,’ said the captain, taking up a small 
flat stone, and making a ‘ dick, duck, drake’ with 
it on the water: ‘ we;must agree to differ upon that 

oint. I am simply referring to the fact that you 
ave made love to her,’ 

‘I have done nothing of the kind. I swear it! 
I have breathed no word of love to Miss Lilian 
Brown.’ 
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‘Very good; I am glad to hear it. But there 
are other ways of inspiring affection in a young 
woman, besides breathing it, A good deal may be 
done by looking at her, for example, and even by 
a peculiar pressure of the fingers : I remember all 
that, you know, though I am getting such a respect- 
able old married man.’ 

‘I have no doubt you remember,’ said Walter, 
thinking of poor Nellie Neale. This man’s 
cool impudence was almost more than he could 
bear, and would have stung most men into 
making reprisals; yet he already regretted the 
significance of the tone in which he had spoken 
those few harmless words, lest the other should 
take it for a menace, and imagine, perhaps, that he 
wished to make a bargain—terms. Sir Reginald, 
however, only smiled—though, it must be con- 
fessed, not in a very pleasant way. 

‘Well, you may have squeezed her hand or not; 
that matters nothing: the point is, that you cer- 
tainly intended—and intend—to squeeze it, some 
day. If you have not declared your love, you are 
in love with her. Come, is it not so?’ 

‘Well, and what if it is?’ returned Walter 
indignantly. ‘I don’t say that it is so; but I say, 
what of it ? and especially—in my case—what is 
it to you?’ 

‘I will answer you in every particular, my good 
fellow ; but first let us finish with the fact itself. 
The case is, that you obtain admittance into the 
house of a very rich man, on pretence—don’t be 
offended ; let us say, on the ground, then—on the 
— of painting his daughter’s picture ; and 

uring the progress of that work of art, that you 
allow yourself to entertain sentiments for her that 
are a little more than esthetic. I don’t accuse you, 
mind, as any other man would, who is less ac- 
uainted with your character—as her own father, 
or example, would without doubt accuse you, if 
he was as certain of what has occurred as I am— 
of fortune-hunting: I am content to believe that 
you have fallen a victim to her charms, and not her 
purse ; but, asa matter of fact, she is very rich, 
and you are very poor; and the knowledge of 
that circumstance, it may be reasonably urged, 
should have caused you to place a greater restraint 
upon your inclination.’ 

‘I see,” said Walter coldly ; ‘I should have 
taken example from one Captain Selwyn.’ 

‘That is beside the question, my good fellow ; 
or, rather, it opens up the second part of it, which, 
as I have said, I am also quite prepared to discuss 
with you. It is true that I was as penniless as 
yourself when I made love to Lilian’s sister ; but 
then it was not as a guest of her father’s, or under 
any false pretence, such as that of taking her 
portrait. And, moreover, since you insist upon 
making the matter a personal one—you must 
allow me to remind you that it was through me— 
or mine, which is the same thing, that you obtained 
admittance to this house at all. It is surely not 
necessary to go into that part of the business. 

‘It is not at all necessary,’ answered Walter 
contemptuously. If Sir Reginald had expressed 
annoyance at his having painted “Supplication” 
from the recollection of his bride, he would have 
admitted that such a feeling was natural, and 
humbled himself, as one in some degree to blame; 


but that Selwyn should have alluded to the 
matter thus carelessly, as a lucky accident, while, 
at the same time, he took credit to himself for the 


very secondary advantage it had conferred on 
Walter, irritated the latter exceedingly. 

‘It is not at all necessary, Sir Reginald ; and I 
quite understand—taking, for argument’s sake, 
your charge against me for granted—the difference 
that would exist in our respective cases as suitors. 
But what Ido not understand is this unexpected 
zeal on your part in the interests of property. I 
have heard you express sentiments with respect 
to love-making so widely different, and especially 
how odious it was that money should mate with 
money, that I can scarcely believe my ears.’ 

‘My general sentiments,’ answered the other 
coolly, ‘are much the same as they were; but 
circumstances have altered them as respects this 
particular case. The fountain of all sentiments, as 
the motive of all actions, is, I suppose, with most 
of us, self-interest; and it is clearly to my 
interests that you should not marry my wife’s 
sister.’ 

‘Upon my word, you are very frank, Sir 
——” . 

‘My good fellow, I am as open as the day,’ 
answered the other coolly. “You don’t suppose 
that I object to you as a brother-in-law, more than 
to anybody else? Iam not, believe me, so un- 
grateful. On the contrary, if you were a rich 
man, and if Lilian must needs marry somebody, 
I should say : “ Take Litton.” But it is not to my 
advantage that she should marry anybody, and 
least of all, a poor man. When I won my wife, 
she was destined to be her father’s co-heiress ; but 
as I have good reason to know he has altered his 
intentions in that respect, and left the bulk of his 
property to her sister, it is, therefore, only by 
good management that it can now be retained in 
the family.’ 

‘So you mean, if possible, to keep Lilian un- 
married all her life, for your own advantage ?’ 

‘Most decidedly, I do, replied Sir Reginald. 
‘Not that I have the least objection to her entering 
into the holy state of matrimony per se, nor even 
to her choosing yourself for her husband. You 
might run away with her to-morrow, if I could 
feel quite sure that old Christopher would not 
forgive you. But our self-made friend yonder’— 
and the speaker jerked his thumb towards the 
house in a highly disrespectful manner—‘is not 
the Brutus that he imagines himself to be; and 
he has already a sneaking likeness for yourself, a 
compliment he is very welcome to pay you, but 
not at my expense. To conclude, my good friend, 
I may tell you without flattery, that you area 
dangerous fellow, and that I mean to guard against 
you and your attractions, as best I can’ 

‘It seems to me, Selwyn,’ said Walter gravely, 
‘that you are the most selfish man I have ever 
known, and also the most shameless,’ 

‘Selfish, I doubtless am, replied Sir Reginald, 
smiling ; ‘it is rather a common weakness with us 
men ; and since by shameless you mean honest, I 
will not defend myself against that charge either ; 
you should take it rather as a compliment to your 
good sense that I have been so plain-spoken with 
you. I have exactly explained our mutual position ; 
and now it remains entirely with yourself, as to 
whether our interests are henceforth to be antago- 
nistic, or the reverse ; in other words, whether we 
shall be friends or enemies.’ 

‘You have, as it seems to me, settled that matter 
your own way, already,’ answered Walter grimly. 
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‘Not at all, my good fellow. I was obliged to 
take precautions against you, lest you should 
obtain such a footing in this house as would enable 
you to make your own terms, or even dictate them 
to me; but I have no ‘personal hostility to you 
whatever. Moreover, I have so great a confidence 
in your honour, that I am prepared to accept your 
promise, where I would certainly not take the 
word of another man.’ 

‘And what promise is it you require of me ?’ 

‘That you will never, either to-day, or here- 
after, pay the attentions of a lover to my sister- 
in-law, or become, under any circumstances, her 
husband. If you refuse to give your word to this 
effect, it will be my painful duty to represent to 
Mr Brown the pretensions you entertain, to his 
daughter’s hand ; and also to take other measures 
—perhaps at once—the effect of which will render 
your paying a visit to Willowbank, after to-day, 
highly improbable.’ 

‘You are not only very “honest,” as you choose 
to term it, Sir Reginald, answered Walter, for the 
first time using a tone of menace, ‘ but, it also 
strikes me, somewhat audacious.’ 

‘Very likely. I grasp my nettle tightly ; that 
is always my plan in these emergencies. Of course, 
I am well aware that you may do me some harm ; 
though, on the whole, I do not think you will. 
You can, no doubt, make some damaging state- 
ments ; one in particular, which, if you choose to 
make use of it, will give great pain to Lady 
Selwyn.’ 

‘You need not be afraid of that, sir,’ answered 
Walter scornfully. 

‘I am glad to hear it. At the same time, do not 
imagine that all the magnanimity is on your own 
side. It would not be pleasant to some husbands 
to know that their own familiar friend had 
carried away with him, in his memory—out of 
platonic affection, no doubt—such a portrait of his 
bride, that he could paint from it as from the 
original,’ 

‘For shame, Selwyn!’ cried Walter; ‘your 
respect for your wife, herself, should forbid you 
to speak so,’ 

‘Oh, I know you meant no harm,’ answered the 
other quickly. ‘If I had thought otherwise, I 
would tone shot you, six months ago, when ’—— 
His speech was rapid, and, for the first time, 
passionate ; but he stopped himself with a powerful 
effort, then added almost carelessly: ‘ But let us 
keep our train of argument to the main line. I 
have asked you a plain question ; give me a plain 
reply. Will you promise ” 

‘I will promise nothing, nothing!’ broke in 
Walter hotly, ‘with respect to my behaviour to 
your sister-in-law. I admit no man’s right to ask 
me for such a promise, and your right least of all’ 

‘That will do, my good fellow ; we now perfectly 
understand one another ; only, pray, don’t look as 
if you wanted to cut my throat, because here are 
the ladies” 

And indeed, at that moment, the two sisters 
were bowing to them from the open carriage, as 
they were driven up to the front-door; they 
alighted at once, and came towards them down 
the lawn. 

‘Mind, Litton,’ added Sir Reginald in a low 
but menacing voice, ‘whatever happens this 
evening, you have no one to blame for it but 
yourself,’ 


But before Walter could reply, the ladies were 
within earshot, and Lilian was already holding 
out her hand. 


SCOTLAND'S NEW-YEAR’S GIFT TO NEW 
ZEALAND. 


On New-year’s Day 1875, a heavy storm raged 
along the western coasts of Scotland, and many a 
ship was glad to seek shelter in port ; while others, 
that were due to sail, were kept in harbour till the 
conflict of the elements had abated. Among these 
was the new iron ship Timaru, which was designed 
to have sailed from Glasgow on the first day of the 
year, but was prevented by the gale from starting. 
A peculiar interest attaches to this vessel and a 
portion of her cargo. The Timaru was only 
launched at the end of 1874, and on this, her 
maiden voyage, she takes with her a strange 
freight, on the safe delivery of which at the 
antipodes many hopes depend. 

We will imagine ourselves among the crowd 
that will probably, if all goes well, be waiting at 
the Bluff—a headland in the extreme south-east 
of New Zealand—and watching, on a day about the 
end of March, the approach of the new Glasgow 
clipper. She is yet about a day’s sail from her 
final destination, Otago; but the crew are. busy 
transferring to boats some portion of her freight. 
It is none of her passengers anxious to set foot 
as early as possible on the new soil; nor is it 
any bulky or weighty part of her cargo that is 
being prematurely discharged. About one hundred 
small wooden cases, each a foot cube, weighing two 
or three pounds apiece, are being carefully handed 
down the ship’s side, to be eventually brought 
ashore by the boats. When they reach the place 
appointed for their unpacking, they are found to 
contain layers of damp moss, in a series of trays 
specially ty ay each containing, lightly reclin- 
ing on their bed, a number of small amber-coloured 
globules, each about the size of a dried pea, which 
are carefully removed from the moss, and placed 
in tanks of running water. These minute objects 
are salmon-eggs, and constitute, now that they have 
safely arrived, a gift, the value of which Scotland 
will never feel, but New Zealand will never be 
able to calculate. 

Altogether, over two hundred thousand eggs were 
despatched from Glasgow, having been collected 
by Mr Frank Buckland and his assistants in various 
Scotch rivers—the Forth, the Tay, the Tweed, the 
Teith, and others; and if they all survive their 
long voyage of over eighteen thousand miles, and 
arrive at maturity, their actual value may be 
reckoned as follows: If each egg becomes a salmon 
of only ten pounds weight, there will be two 
million pounds of fish, which, at the low price of 
one shilling per pound, will be worth one hundred 
thousand pounds ready cash. And, yet, the eggs, 
when taken from the parent fish in the cold wintry 
days of Christmas week, were not worth, as eggs, so 
many pence, 

But these salmon will be left to increase and 
multiply, till, after a few years, if all our hopes 
are realised, this colony of two hundred thousand 
eggs will have become a mighty nation of fish, 
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which no man can number, and the ultimate value 
of which will be incalculable. 

It will be asked, how will the eggs keep good 
long enough to produce salmon after a three months’ 
voyage? It has been found that a salmon-egg 
takes about from eighty to one hundred days, more 
or less, according to the temperature, before the 
young fish is hatched; and that the higher the 
temperature, the shorter the period of hatching ; 
the lower the temperature, the slower the process 
of development. In fact, by being packed in ice, 
and kept as cold as possible, the development of 
the egg may be retarded to asvery great extent. 
Without this precaution, the ova would never 
survive the great heat of the tropics; and so 
the one hundred little boxes which we have seen 
landed in New Zealand, were packed in a large 
ice-house, built on board the ship, with a solid 
mass of two feet thick of ice entirely surrounding 
them, and a layer two feet thick lying between each 
row of boxes. This, it is hoped, will so retard the 
ee of the ova, that they will be only 
partially advanced towards hatching by the time 
they arrive at the antipodes. 

The history of the growth of the salmon, from 
the small ova or eggs, may be interesting in this 

lace. Each adult female salmon lays from eight 

undred to one thousand eggs to every pound of her 
weight. In their healthy condition, the eggs are 
generally of a pinky or amber colour, with opales- 
cent hues, semi-transparent, and exceedingly pretty 
in their effect. Sometimes, however, the eggs are 
very pale—nearly white—in colour ; others, again, 
are of a bright coral red; but all that have 
a peculiar transparent iridescent hue are un- 
mistakably healthy eggs. A tough, horny mem- 
brane is the ‘shell’ which holds the embryo 
salmon, and preserves it from injury. This ex- 
ternal shell is exceedingly elastic ; an egg dropped 
on the floor will rebound like an india-rubber ball. 

For a month or so, no change is apparent in the 
healthy egg, as it lies in its bed of gravel in the 
running stream where it has been deposited by the 
mother, with the temperature of the water at 
about forty-five degrees. The eyes of the fish 
appear in about forty or fifty days; these may 
be perceived as two small black specks; and 
in other three or four days, a faint red line is 
ow, running round the interior of one side 
of the egg, and in the centre a small red globule 
appears, The ‘thin red line’ represents the verte- 
bre of the fish, just forming ; and the red globule 
is a minute quantity of oil, which is destined to be 
absorbed by the fish after it comes out of the shell. 

Gradually the faint indications of life within the 
semi-transparent shell become more marked, till, 
about twenty days after the first appearance of the 
eyes, the fish bursts its prison. it now presents 
a most ludicrous appearance, with the lower side 
of its slender transparent body affixed to an oval 
sac which it carries wherever it goes. The vital 
organs of the fish can be distinctly seen ; the pulsa- 
tions of the heart are easily perceptible ; and the 
rapid vibrations of the gills shew that it is, for the 
first time, breathing just as an adult fish breathes. 
The empty ‘shells,’ as they float about in the water, 
shewing the rent by which the young fish breaks 
its prison-bonds, now appear like little bits of an 
india-rubber air-ball, or portions of the white mem- 
brane found just inside the shell of a hen’s egg. 

Sometimes the shell clings round the umbilical 
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vesicle of the fish, and, as it has no hands to free 
itself, it may be seen wriggling about among the 
gravel, endeavouring to escape from its uncomfort- 
able burden. 

The fry are now ‘all alive,’ and as active as fish 
can be. Some of them will be found with their 
tails turned upwards in an impudent manner ; 
others bear their bodies in a becomingly staid 
longitudinal position; while others, again, are 
strangely deformed. .These unfortunates are un- 
able to swim in a straight line, and can only turn 
round and round as on a pivot in one spot, lying 
all the time on their side, instead of swimming 
upright ; and falling helpless to the bottom as soon 
as they cease their efforts at locomotion. These 
cripples generally die ; though some of them, no 
doubt, arrive at maturity, as is proved by the in- 
stances—rare, it is true—of deformed salmon with 
the backbone bent and crooked in various ways. 

But the most curious instances of malformation 
are the fishy ‘Siamese twins.’ A double-headed 
creature is of frequent occurrence in a family 
of baby salmon, but these enormities seldom sur- 
vive more than three or four days, though instances 
have been met with of a longer term of existence 
being granted to these ‘ monsters.’ 

For some time after birth, the young fish do 
not seem to grow very fast; they are exceedingly 
active, and, though burdened with the umbilical 
vesicle, they swim swiftly about, rushing fora few 
seconds, and suddenly falling again to the bottom 
of the stream: they are unable to rest without 
touching the gravel. 

The young fry do not require any food for some 
time to come. The contents of the sac they bear 
about with them serve as food for the first six weeks 
of the salmon’s life. The poor little fish has no 
mother to nurse it, so nature has provided it with a 
commissariat of itsown. This vesicle or sac contains 
an albuminous secretion similar to white of egg, 
and a small globule of oil, the whole of which 
are gradually absorbed into the system. After six 
weeks of this self-sustaining process have elapsed, 
the outer skin of the bag appears to diminish in 
size, as the body of the fish increases, and in due 
course the fry appears as a complete miniature of 
an adult salmon. 

The fins, and even the scales, are now fully 
apparent. The gills can easily be perceived. The 
eye—that first sign of life in the egg ten weeks 
ago—is completely developed ; while a slight red 
spot under the pectoral fins is the only sign of 
the late symbol of babyhood. 

Such is a sketch of the history of the infant 
salmon. If all goes well, the tanks prepared for 
the reception of the eggs sent out in the Timaru 
will witness the birth, as above described, of many 
thousand fish, eighteen thousand miles away from 
the land, or water, in which they were naturally 
destined to enter upon life. Let us trust the hopes 
centred on these embryo salmon—now probably 
passing through the most critical part of their 
voyage—will be amply realised, and that a new 
source of wealth will thus be introduced into the 
far-distant lands at the antipodes, through the 
medium of Scotland’s new-year’s gift to New 
Zealand. 
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